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About 1 a.m. on the morning of April 
19th, 1945, the fire siren of suburban 
Pelham Manor, N.Y., let out a yelp. 


To a sleepy householder near by, it 
sounded like the crack of doom. And it 
looked that way, too, when he saw the 
red sky from his bedroom window. For 
the local grocery store had turned into a 
crackling, angry, two-story bonfire. 

Aside from supplying the village with 
more excitement and conversation than 
it had enjoyed in a decade, the burning 
of the “Manor Grocery,” 1107 Espla- 
nade, produced a curious by-product... 
the “Saturday Lunch Game.” 

How It Happened 
The householder’s wife went to the 
salvage sale after the fire. There she 
bought two cases of canned foods. They 
were blackened. From falling from burn- 


ow the ‘Saturday Lunch Game" started 


\ 


ing shelves, many of the cans were dented 
into curious shapes. 


“O. K!” They Said 
But the local health authorities had 
examined each one and had certified that 
the containers were O.K. The contents 
were in good condition because the her- 
metic seal between inside and outside 
had not been broken. 

So, Saturdays, along about half past 
twelve, the householder’s wife would 
call, “‘Harry, come out in the pantry.” 

Out the householder would go, puzzle 
a while before the rows of cans without 
labels and say, “*Louise, I guess aspara- 
gus and peas for lunch.” Then, he'd take 
two cans at random, open them, and 
sometimes he had guessed right but 
oftener he had guessed wrong. 

This was the “Saturday Lunch Game,” 


whose only element of chance was get- 
ting corn, for instance, when you had 
guessed spinach. For despite the fire, the 
heat, the water, and the knocking around, 
the food inside was in good condition. 


No other container could have taken 
a beating like this. No other container 
protects like thé can. Canco has been 
proving this simple fact for 45 years. 
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FASHIONED TO SERVE 


The Rospigliosi Coupe of gold and enamel designed and executed by Benvenuto Cellini, Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


IDDEN BY TIME is the story of man’s dis- 

covery of gold, earth’s most precious ele- 
ment. But living today as tributes to man’s native 
curiosity and his constant striving for perfection are 
the priceless results of the goldsmith’s art. 

To Benvenuto Cellini, the famed goldsmith of 
Florence, gold was more than a precious metal. 
Brought to perfect purity by the skill of the metal- 
lurgist, gold in his hands became once more a raw 
material . . . the raw material of many masterpieces of 
Renaissance art. Through his highly developed im- 
agination and superb craftsmanship, Cellini far sur- 
passed other goldsmiths in creating beautiful works 
of art that today are treasured in museums through- 
out the world. 

Hidden, too, is the story of the discovery of salt, 


another of earth's elements that has been processed 
by man to serve his needs. And as metallurgists down 
through the ages sought the perfect refining process 
for all kinds of gold ore, the makers of Diamond 
Crystal Salt have spent years developing the exclusive 
Alberger Process to bring you a salt of exceptional 
quality, uniformity, cleanliness and true salt flavor. 

This same Alberger Process has made it possible to 
offer you a wide range of salt . . . grained for every 
purpose and superior performance. And it has created 
product purity averaging an amazing 99.95%. 

If you have any questions about grain size or grade 

. if you are concerned over any food processing 
worries . . . get expert advice by writing to our Tech- 
nical Director, Department D-25, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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EDITORIALS 


ing are some of the texts of amendments to the 

Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed, and the Stabilization Act of 1942, as amended, 
which were adopted by the Senate and House con- 
ferees June 25th: 


N EW AMENDMENTS TO PRICE BILL Follow- 


TITLE 

“Sec. 17. This act may be cited as the ‘Price Con- 
trol Extension Act of 1946.’ 
“That Section 1 (B) of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, as amended, is amended by striking out 
‘June 30, 1946’ and substituting ‘June 30, 1947’. 

“Sec. 2. Section 6 of the Stabilization Act of 1942, 
as amended, is amended by striking out ‘June 30, 1946’ 
and substituting ‘June 30, 1947’. 


“*(G) PETITIONS FOR DECONTROL—(1) If in 
the judgment of the Industry Advisory Committee 
appointed by the administrator in accordance with 
Section 2 (A) of this act to advise and consult with 
him with respect to a commodity, the standards set 


forth in this section require the removal of maximum 


prices for such commodity, it may file a petition for 
the removal of such maximum prices. 


“*In the case of any non-agricultural commodity, 
uch petition shall be filed with the administrator in 
“ccordance with regulations prescribed by him. In the 
«ose of agricultural commodities, such petition shall 
‘> filed with the Secretary of Agriculture in accord- 
* .ce with regulations prescribed by him and shall re- 
est that he make an appropriate certification or 
: commendation to the price administrator. 

‘*The petition shall specifically state the grounds 
on which the committee believes such action to be 
juired and shall be accompanied by affidavits or 
ier written evidence in support thereof. 


‘*(2) Within fifteen days after receiving a peti- 
n filed in accordance with the provisions of this sub- 
tion, the administrator or the Secretary of Agri- 
ture, as the case may be, shall either grant the peti- 
n or inform the committee in writing why in his 
lgment the standards for decontrol stated in sub- 
* stions (D) and (E) have not been satisfied with re- 
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spect to the commodity involved. If the petition is not 
granted in full, the administrator or the secretary, as 
the case may be, shall, within ten days after the re- 
ceipt of a request by the committee for further con- 
sideration of its petition, hold a hearing before him- 
self or before a deputy administrator (or, in the case 
of the secretary, before such officer as he may desig- 
nate) at which the committee may present its argu- 
ment in support of the petition. 


“The Consumers Advisory Committee and the 
Labor Advisory Committee appointed by the adminis- 
trator shall be given notice of any such hearing and 
an opportunity to present their views with respect to 
the petition and may, not later than five days prior to 
such hearing, present in writing evidence relating 
thereto. 


“ ‘Within fifteen days after such hearing, the admin- 
istrator or the secretary, as the case may be, shall 
either grant the petition in full or furnish the Industry 
Advisory Committee with a statement in writing of his 
reasons for denying it in whole or in part, together 
with a statement of any economic data or other facts 
of which he has taken official notice in connection with 
such denial. , 


“*(3) At any time within thirty days after the de- 
nial in whole or in part, following a hearing, of a peti- 
tion filed under this subsection, the petitioning in- 
dustry advisory committee may petition the price de- 
control board established under subsection (h) for a 
review of the action of the administrator or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


“If the administrator or the secretary, as the case 
may be, fails to act upon a petition within the time 
prescribed by paragraph (2), the Industry Advisory 
Committee may, at any time within thirty days after 
the expiration of the time so prescribed, petition the 
price decontrol board for the removal of maximum 
prices on the commodity involved’.” 


The House has passed the OPA Extension Bill; the 
Senate is expected to do likewise, and that the Presi- 
dent will sign the Bill, as he has urgently demanded 
this legislation. The old law expires on June 30, 1946. 
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SAFETY—PERSONAL AND IN OPERATIONS— 
During the war, for obvious reasons, there were inces- 
sant drives to promote safety in the food producing 
plants, and especially as to fires. But safety is also 
important in the avoidance of accidents and loss of 
life. Now that the active canning season is well along 
its way, and the rush of ripening crops may have a 
tendency to cause you to let down on precautions, it 
is well to point out the danger of any such let-down. 
Accidents are expensive any way you look at them. 
They take out of your line important personages just 
when most needed, and they add suffering and grief 
to the victims. 


The National Safety Council, Inc., Chicago, has a 
monthly bulletin devoted especially to Food Safety— 
which means food plants, not the product. 


In the June issue it gives an interesting account of 
the dangers that lurk in a well known and much used 


food product—sugar. This is from R. P. Alden, Safety 
Engineer, American Chicle Co., and is headed “Sugar 
Handling,” and since sugar is an important item to 
every canner, you should be interested in learning 
some dangers that lurk in its handling. This may 
help you to a better understanding. 


Sugar is usually received in 100 lb. 


SUBSIDY—1946—The subsidy contract for 1946 
has been issued and the pertinent parts of it, as we 
hurriedly review it, says “Tri-State Informer,” are 
given below. Subsidy rates remain the same as in 
1945. 


The address of the Field Office to which all cor- 
respondence and documents regarding the 1946 subsidy 
program are to be directed is: Marketing Field Office, 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, P.M.A., 641 Washington 
Street, Room 724, New York 14, New York. 

To secure payment, canner must subrait three (3) 
copies of the Agreement. 


The Agreement covers: 

Green peas, green pea soup, and sweet corn canned 
between February 2, 1946 and June 30, 1946. 

Tomatoes and tomato products canned between 
March 1, 1946 and June 30, 1946. 

Eligible Sale Means: 

Any absolute sale by canner—of canned green peas, 
green pea soup, and sweet corn from February 2, 1946 
through June 30, 1946. 

—of canned tomatoes and tomato products from 
March 1, 1946 through June 30, 1946. 

—or such later dates as the USDA may announce. 

Application Filing Date: 

February 2, 1946, to November 30, 1946. 


bags. Two men should be employed at 
all times when the bags are to be car- 
ried or lifted. Proper equipment should 
be used to transport it to storage, such 
as hand or platform trucks, skids and 
lift trucks. The bags when stacked 
should be carefully interlocked and not 
tiered above the rated weight capacity 
of the truck or floor. 

If a large amount of sugar is to be 
stored, it is good practice to distribute 
it over more than one storage area to 
minimize the fire hazard. It should pref- 
erably be stored in a dry, well-ventilated 
area free from sugar dust. The area 
should be equipped with a sprinkler sys- 
tem or other adequate means of fire pro- 
tection. 

It is an established fact that sugar 
in the form of dust can become explosive 
and, therefore, a constant threat to life 
and property if not properly isolated. 
The United States Department of Labor 
in its Bulletin No. 562, “Safety Codes 
for the Prevention of Dust Explosions,” 
states in the introduction of the chapter 
“Safety Code for Pulverizing Systems 
for Sugar and Cocoa”: 

“It is essential that there shall be no 
escape of dust into the atmosphere of 
the room, a condition favorable to a dust 
explosion and to the rapid propagation 
of fire.” 


In view of the above, it is of basic 
importance that all equipment be so de- 
signed as to prevent ignition of sugar 
dust. It is of equal importance to de- 
sign and lay out the building and equip- 
ment to confine fire and direct the force 
of any possible explosion to where it will 
do the least amount of damage. (With 
regard to the explosibility of sugar dust, 
it is not possible to state the maximum 
safe allowable concentration of the dust 
in a given space since the concentration 
is contingent upon factors which are 
of a highly variable nature, i.e., atmos- 
pheric conditions and the fineness of the 
dust). 

Therefore, to minimize effectively the 
fire and explosion hazards, the pulveriz- 
ing process should be done in a separate 
detached building used for no other pur- 
pose. It should be constructed of non- 
combustible materials. If this cannot be 
done because of plant layout, the pul- 
verizing section should be isolated from 
the rest of the plant and located, if pos- 
sible, at the top of the building, being 
constructed according to American Stan- 
dards Association Codes. (Also refer 
to Safe Practices Pamphlet No. 104, 
“Dust Explosions.’’) 

All ducts, pipes, and openings through 
walls or partitions through which sugar 
is carried should be constructed of metal 
and be dust tight. All electric motors, 


switches, lights and equipment should be 
of the explosion-proof type. All metal 
electrical equipment should be 
grounded, and all sugar being delivered 
to the pulverizers should pass over self- 
eleaning magnetic separators. 

Good housekeeping is essential in areas 
where sugar dust settles. Frequent 
cleaning is required to remove the accu- 
mulation of escaping dust. If cleaning 
produces dust-clouds, it should be done 
only during a shutdown period. Fire 
hose should not be exposed to sugar dust 
but kept in dust-resistant cabinets since 
sugar causes deterioration of the hose 
fabric. 


SALMON FISHERMEN END 
STRIKE 


After nearly a month of idleness, Co- 
lumbia River Salmon Fishermen resumed 
operations the evening of June 18th. The 
fishing season in this area, which opened 
April 30 and closed May 20, was sched- 
uled to resume June 10, but fishermen 
struck against OPA controlled prices for 
the fresh fish, demanding an increase 
that would assure canners a greater loss 
than experienced in 1945. 


An agreement was reached on June 17 
whereby canners pay two cents per pound 
increase over 1945 figures for salmon 
caught from April 30 to August 25, this 
year. The OPA sanctioned this increas 
and assured a corresponding rise in 
prices for the canned product. Announce- 
ment of selling prices for 1946 pack Co. 
lumbia River canned salmon is not ex- 
pected until Alaska salmon prices ar« 
named. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


BOX PRICES ADVANCE 


Manufacturers’ ceiling prices for cor- 
rugated and solid fibre boxes, pads and 
partitions have been increased an aver- 
age of 10 per cent, the Office of Price 
Administration has announced. The in- 
crease, effective July 1, 1946, is designed 
to stop a trend among manufacturers to 
discontinue sales with low “freeze” mar- 
gins, thus causing many buyers to go 
to other sources of supply, invariably at 
higher costs. 

On sales representing the bulk of vol- 
ume, the existing formula is changed 
so that manufacturers may use current 
raw material costs and the weighted 
average of their margins in March 1946 
or in the first quarter of 1946, whichever 
they prefer to use. This change will 
result in price increases averaging 10 
per cent. Previously the formula re- 
quired the use of raw material cost for 


March 31, 1943, and the October 1-15, 


1941, base period margin of each manu- 

facturer for each class of customer. 
Users of corrugated and solid fibre 

boxes will absorb the increase, OPA said. 


SOME PRESERVE PRICES RAISED 


Retail prices of guava, quince and to- 
mato preserves will go up three to four 
cents per one-pound jar as the result 
of an action taken June 2 by the Office 
of Price Administration. 


An amendment effective June 26, 1946, 
will permit producers of these three 
flavors to calculate ceiling prices ac- 
cording to the same formula applicable 
to other jellies and preserves now cov- 
ered by the applicable supplement to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1. The 
formula permits inclusion of current 
vaterials costs. 

Producers of jellies, jams and pre- 
erves have received several price adjust- 
ents since 1942 covering raw material 
nd labor increases, but only the first, 
ranted nearly four years ago, was made 
vplicable to guava, quince and tomato 
ivors, OPA said. 

Producers have been required to absorb 
st increases on guava, quince and to- 


ito preserves and jellies since 1942, 
PA said. 


SUGAR PRICES UP 


Refiners’ ceilings on refined granulated 
ne and beet sugars have been increased 
cents a hundred pounds, the Office of 
ice Administration has announced. 

On fine granulated cane sugar, exclud- 
x turbinado, washed-white or similar 
vars, the refiner increase, effective 
ine 24, 1946, is from $6 to $6.10 per 
ndred pounds. On beet sugar, the pro- 
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cessors’ ceiling is raised from $5.90 to 
$6 per hundred pounds. 


The increase for cane sugar is based 
on an OPA cost study showing reduc- 
tions in earnings below legal minimum 
requirements for the industry resulting 
from reduced volume and recently ap- 
proved wage increases granted refinery 
workers. Other direct consumption 
sugars are excluded from the increase 
because they are produced in a separate 


industry operation and the OPA cost 
study did not cover them. 


The increase for beet sugar was grant- 
ed to maintain the same price relation- 
ship that has existed between cane and 
beet sugar. If this price relationship 
were not maintained and a price differen- 
tial of 20 cents were in effect, distribu- 
tion would be disrupted because of the 
resultant flow of beet sugar into areas 
normally supplied with cane sugar. 


Commodity 


DESIGNATED GROWERS’ PRICES FOR CANNED AND FROZEN 
VEGETABLES 


Economic Stabilization Director Chester Bowles issued two directives June 7 
authorizing OPA to proceed in the establishment of maximum prices for cer- 
tain processed vegetables to be based on specific designated raw material cost. 

The designated prices upon which the new ceilings are based are as follows: 


DESIGNATED AREA AVERAGE GROWER PRICES 
VEGETABLES FOR PACKING FOR 1946 


[Maximum raw material costs] 


State or area Dollars per ton 


1. Asparagus ...... 


Fordhook type (see item 6 for 
lordhooks). 


Oregon and Washington .................. 
All other States 
2. Beans, fresh lima, other than Washington, Oregon, California, and $120. 
Idaho other than southeastern.? 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
(Eastern Shore).* Utah, Wyom- 
ing, and Idaho (southeastern) .* $105. 


1942 price plus $40.1 
1942 price plus $30. 


All other States and areas .............0+ $100. 
All States $1.50 per 3-lb. basket. 
4. Peas, blackeye (in pods).. Maryland and Virginia ..................000 $60. 
All other States east of the Missis- 
sippi River. $55. 
All States west of the Mississippi 
River including all of Louisiana. $65. 
5. Peas, other field in pod (inelud- Maryland and Virginia ........ccccccce $55 
ing crowder, cream, pulple hulls All other States east of the Missis- 
and other similar varieties used sippi River. $50. 
for canning). All States west of the Mississippi 
River including all of Louisiana. $65. 


6. Miscellaneous vegetables (ineclud- 


ing Fordhook lima beans and 
any other vegetables not desig- 
nated in items 1-5 above but 
still under price control). 


— + 1942 price plus 20 


percent.* 


nated in 1945. 


Commodity 


' These prices are on an individual-processor basis and are at the same levels as those desig- 


* Southeastern Idaho: Franklin, Oneida, Bannock, and Bear Lake Counties. 
* Fastern Shore Virginia: Aeccomae and Northampton Counties. 


VEGETABLES FOR FREEZING 


[Maximum raw material costs] 


State or area Dollars per ton 


1. Asparagus Oregon and Washington ................c00008 1942 price plus $40.1 
All other States 1942 price plus $30.2 
2. Beans, fresh lima other than New Jersey .... $133. 
Fordhook type (see item 3 for Arkansas, Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
Fordhooks). fornia, and Idaho other’ than 
southeastern.” $120. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia’s Eastern 
Shore,? Utah, Wyoming, and Idaho 
southeast.” $105. 
All other States and areas ..........00 $100. 


3. Miscellaneous vegetables (inelud- 
ing Fordhook lima beans, broc- 
coli, cauliflower, and any other 
vegetable not designated in 
Items 1-2 above but still under 
price control). 


1942 price plus 20 
percent.! 


1 These prices are on an individual-processor basis. 
* Southeastern Idaho: Franklin, Oneida, Bannock, and Bear Lake Counties. 
® Eastern Shore Virginia: Accomae and Northampton Counties. 
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CANNED FOODS LOSING LEADERSHIP?! 


Not a bit of it—lInstructions needed on use of No- 10 cans—Canners 
must look alive——Hot competition with frozen foods—Must meet new con- 


ditions—By BETTER 


Somehow or another, it seeins as if 
competitors of the canners usually seize 
some valuable opportunity to further the 
sale of preserved foods other than those 
in cans, and, as a result, more and more 
housewives are beginning to feel that 
canned foods as they have known them 
for so many years are gradually passing 
out of the picture as far as leadership 
is concerned. 

This is not right. Canners should be 
ever alert to such situations and take 
immediate steps to counteract such im- 
pressions. Only in the past few days 
we have read a lot about the tremendous 
surplus of frozen peaches, apricots and 
apples. Suggestions are given how house- 
wives may buy these frozen foods in 30- 
pound containers, taxe them home, thaw 
them out, remove the heavy syrup re- 
sulting, sterilize small jars, fill with 
thawed fruit, replace the tops and steri- 
lize the closed jars for 25 minutes. You 
may be certain housewives will try this 
plan of adding to their store of fruits 
and will be generally pleased with the 
results. 


CONSUMERS BUYING 10’s 


The facts are that number 10 cans of 
fruit have been sold freely in retail 
stores for the past sixty or more days 
in large quontities, disposed of readily 
and the housewives have been well satis- 
fied with the results. No publicity, how- 
ever, has resulted and countless home 
planners are still of the opinion that 
frozen fruit in bulk is the only answer 
to their question: “Where can I get pre- 
served fruits until at least a small quan- 
tity is available from the new pack?” 

It looks as if the State secretaries 
in localities where there is a_ large 
amount of number 10 cans of fruit pack- 
ed ought to acquaint each packer of such 
with a fool-proof formula for the use of 
the housewife who is interested in secur- 
ing ample supplies of canned fruits and 
vegetables during the present scarcity. 
As soon as they learn number 10 fruits 
and vegetables can be repacked with ap- 
parent safety; as soon as they are given 
adequate directions for the processing, 
they will welcome the opportunity to do 
this. It’s strictly up to the canners to 
meet promptly this further assault on 
the food desires of the families of the 
country by competitors who are not miss- 
ing any chance to promote the sale of 
their packs. I tell you, the canners of 


PROFITS 


the country will have to look alive in the 


future if they are to continue holding . 


their present sales positions. 

Here and there we find some phases 
of the present situation in preserved 
foods that are in favor of the canner. 
That is, in favor of those who still re- 
tain all of their original desire to pack 
only quality foods and price them fairly. 
It would stagger the average canner to 
realize how much a freezer of strawber- 
ries is asking for a car lot, and in turn, 
how much the average food dealer will 
have to ask his customers for the house- 
hold size box, probably about fifty-nine 
cents. Now, for a time hungry mothers 
will pay this price for a few servings 
of strawberries out of season, but let in- 
flation proceed far enough and countless 
thousands will write frozen strawberries 
off their food lists. I know, with sugar 
for preserving extremely limited in sup- 
ply preserves cannot take full advantage 
of the situation, but they can at least 
price their output, whatever it may be, 
so as to offer hot competition to the 
frozen article. 


EXAMPLES 


Look at peas in the restaurant field. 
Believe it or not, frozen peas are still 
so unnaturally bright green in color that 
more than half of those eating them at 
any time will wonder at the high color. 
They would still enjoy more the canned 
peas to which they are accustomed. How- 
ever, last night I ordered peas on the 
dinner menu of a high class restaurant. 
The serving was of the “Bullet” variety. 
Frozen peas with their high green color 
but extreme tenderness would have been 
much more enjoyable. Again, we will 
agree that times are abnormal. The 
owner of the restaurant was probably 
lucky to have any canned peas, but if 
they had only been tender as they might 
as well have been, how much more apt 
I would have been to order them again 
and again when available! 

There is a long way for the packer 
of number 10 goods to go before the chefs 
of all restaurants will know as much as 
they should about the proper serving of 
10’s canned foods. A thousand or more 
leaflets giving adequate instructions for 
their serving, and included in each case 
of number 10 canned foods, will help a 
lot. Personal calls by canners’ repre- 
sentatives on larger users of number 10 
goods will result in improved quality on 


the tables, if time is taken to properly 
instruct each chef in the technique of 
serving canned foods at their best. To- 
day, even canned fruit juices are not 
coming onto the tables of restaurant 
guests at the proper degree of coldness. 
This should be corrected as far as pos- 
sible. 


MEETING NEW CONDITIONS 

Let’s remember that today we see al- 
most entirely new corps of employees in 
restaurants and hotels. And many, many 
housewives are almost unacquainted with 
household affairs. If we pack larger 
sizes of canned foods, let’s take care to 
include on the label, or in small pamph- 
lets for inclusion in packing cases, in- 
structions for the use of our products 
under all circumstances. As far as fruit 
juices are concerned, let’s make the line 
concerning serving cold in larger type 
than a great deal we have been using. 
Competitors lose no opportunity for in- 
creasing the satisfied users of their 
products, we ought to do no less! 

In connection with this educational 
work, of course, if we have our own 
representatives we will be in a better 
position to do this than we will be if we 
depend on brokerage representatives for 
our distribution, although we do find 
many brokers for frozen foods who are 
doing a swell job in selling frozen foods 
in all their different phases. Also many 
canned foods brokers who have done and 
are continuing to do as well by the prod- 
ucts they sell. It’s simply a matter of 
your urging further support where it is 
needed. 


If you still have any considerable pack 
of number 10 canned foods, and wish to 
bolster consumer acceptance, fully ac- 
quaint all distributors with the ease with 
which housewives can use them econom- 
ically. As far as the full pack is con- 
cerned, let’s never forget that through 
necessity many have learned and will 
learn that number 10 canned foods are 
acceptable under any circumstances, for 
use in the home. There can be no great 
loss without some small gain! And all 
such gains help to increase future sales 
and _ profits! 
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DDT RESIDUE FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


One of the important wartime discov- 
eries was the effectiveness of 2, 2 bis 
(p-chlorophenyl) 1, 1, 1, trichlorethane, 
commonly known as DDT, as an insecti- 
cide. Although this compound has been 
known for 70 years, its action against 
insects was not observed until 1939, when 
it was tested experimentally against the 
Colorado potato beetle. 


During the war DDT was used against 
numerous insect pests including body 
lice and mosquitoes, and because of the 
urgent needs of the armed forces for 
effective insecticides, all of DDT pro- 
duced in the nation was under govern- 
ment priority. Now, however, it is avail- 
able to civilians, and the great amount 
of publicity given DDT has created much 
enthusiasm for using it as an insecticide 
for peacetime purposes. Since it is toxic 
to human beings, livestock and beneficial 
insects as well as to harmful insect pects, 
much work by impartial agencies is 
necessary to determine how it can be 
used effectively but safely; hence, it 
seemed of value to undertake a study of 
the residue aspect of this subject. Ac- 
cordingly, during the latter part of the 
summer of 1945 the Sections of Ento- 
mology and Agricultural Chemistry be- 
gan a collaborative investigation to de- 
termine the amount of DDT remaining 
on fruits and vegetables which had been 
sprayed or dusted with this insecticide. 
The preliminary findings are here re- 
ported. 


Since the discovery of the insecticidal 
properties of DDT, various bureaus of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, as 
well as numerous other national, state, 
municipal and commercial agencies, have 
conducted many and extensive tests to 
‘etermine its effectiveness as an insecti- 
ide against a great variety of insect 
ests on crops, on animals, in buildings, 
wamps, parks, ete. Consequently, a 
ery copious literature on DDT has ac- 
imulated in a surprisingly short time. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


All of the fruit and vegetable samples 
‘udied were secured by members of the 
ection of Entomology from crops that 
ere sprayed or dusted with DDT under 
ld conditions (treatment intervals 
veraged 2 weeks). The kind of crops 
vestigated were grapes, peaches and 
ples, all of which received a spray 
eatment, while blueberries, two sam- 
es of Elberta peaches and one sample 

Janathan apples were dusted. The 
‘getables included string beans, cab- 
ge, cauliflower, celery and turnip tops. 
‘| vegetable samples received the dust 
eatment. Control samples which had 
ceived no DDT were provided for each 
nd of fruit and vegetable. No special 
‘ecautions to prevent removal of DDT 
‘re taken in harvesting and handling 
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By Gloria D. Manalo, Ray Hutson and 
Edwin J. Benne 


Sections of Entomology and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 


the samples since it was assumed that 
comparable losses would occur in com- 
mercial practice. 

DDT was removed from the samples 
by extracting weighted portions with 
benzene. Grapes were picked from the 
stems and weighed into a quart fruit jar. 
An appropriate volume of benzene was 
added, shaken repeatedly with the fruit, 
and drained off into a suitable receptacle. 
This was repeated twice with portions 
of fresh solvent to insure complete ex- 
traction of the DDT. Blueberries were 
handled in a similar manner. 

A few samples of apples were weighed 
and peeled, and the peelings extracted 
with benzene as described below. The re- 
maining samples of apples and all sam- 
ples of peaches were weighed and wash- 
ed with benzene contained in shallow 
dishes. To insure complete extraction 
of the DDT the fruits were brushed with 
a soft brush while in the benzene, then 
removed and rinsed in a second dish 
containing fresh solvent. 

A representative portion of each vege- 
table sample was selected, weighed into 
a fruit jar, and extracted with benzene 
as described for grapes. The green bean 
pods and the leaves were picked from the 
plants and extracted separately. The 
cauliflower head, stripped of all the outer 
leaves was taken as one sample, and the 
tender stalks without the leaves consti- 
tuted another. The celery was divided 
into mature stalks and leaves and young 
stalks and leaves, and appropriate sam- 
ples of each were selected. The sample 
of the latter was washed with water 
after weighing to remove dirt in a man- 
ner simulating preparation of celery for 
the table. The sample of the former 
was not washed. The mature green 
leaves covering the cabbage head were 
removed and discarded as a cook does, 
and samples of the inner and outer 
leaves were selected from the remainder. 
Another sample of cabbage taken at a 
later date consisted of a whorl of small 
heads surrounded by mature leaves. This 
was divided into two portions, one con- 
sisting of the outermost leaves and the 
other of the small heads, and each was 
analyzed separately. Samples of mature 
and of young leaves were selected from 
the turnip tops, and the latter sample 
was washed with water before extract- 
ing with benzene. 


Control samples of each fruit and vege- 
table which had received no DDT were 


treated in a corresponding manner in 
order to correct for interference of ex- 
traneous material extracted by the ben- 
zene. 

All benzene extracts were dried with 
anhydrous sodium sulfate and filtered 
to remove undissolved solids. The solu- 
tions were concentrated to convenient 
volumes and aliquots were analyzed for 
DDT. 

Exploratory investigation of methods 
available for \determining DDT indicated 
that the colgrimetric xanthydrol-potas- 
sium hydroxide-pyridine method of Stiff 
and Castillo was most suitable for evalu- 
ating the minute amounts of DDT pres- 
ent in the benzene extracts. According- 
ly, the method was adapted for use with 
a Cenco-Sheard-Sanford Photelometer 
using a No. 401 Corning glass light filter 
of standard thickness, and applied to the 
analysis of the benzene extracts. 


DISCUSSION 

Careful consideration of various fact- 
ors and conditions is necessary to enable 
one to understand clearly and interpret 
correctly the results obtained in this in- 
vestigation. In the first place the fruits 
were at varying stages of maturity when 
sampled. Only two of the samples of 
grapes, those sprayed with DDT in bor- 
deaux, and the Hale peaches were ripe 
enough to harvest. Many of the others 
were still green and immature; hence, 
they would not have been harvested for 
two or three weeks. This would un- 
doubtedly cause the amounts of DDT 
remaining when the fruits reached the 
consumer to be different from the deter- 
mined values. 

All of the vegetables except the cauli- 
flower were ready for harvest when sam- 
pled; however, some of the samples taken 
at the conclusion of the experiment were 
severely frozen. These tissues became 
soft and slimy when they thawed, there- 
by increasing the difficulty of effectively 
extracting the DDT from them. Since 
DDT seems to be lost quite rapidly at 
higher temperatures, samples cannot be 
preserved by drying as is often conveni- 
ent when heat-stable constituents are to 
be determined. Consequently, it was 
necessary to extract the DDT as soon 
as the samples reached the laberatory. 

Benzene was chosen as the extracting 
solvent for a number of reasons. It dis- 
solves DDT freely, is readily obtainable 
at a reasonable price, and can be con- 
veniently recovered from the extract for 
further use. However, this solvent is 
toxic and inflammable and safety pre- 
cautions are necessary in handling it. 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


HENRY LOOMIS RETIRES 


Henry M. Loomis, who has been As- 
sistant Secretary of the National Can- 
ners Association since 1919 and head of 
the Consumer Complaint Service since 
1922, will retire as one of the staff on 
July 1 after thirty years of work with 
the Association. As Director of the Con- 
sumer Complaint Service Mr. Loomis 
achieved wide recognition in the canning 
trade and professional circles for the 
efficient and able manner in which he 
conducted this activity. The present 
method of handling cases is very largely 
the result of innovations he introduced 
and consistent improvement in methods 
of carrying out the program. He will 
be succeeded by his assistant Forrest F. 
Heaton, who has been with the division 
since 1935, who in turn will be assisted 
by Albert E. Brown, who recently joined 
the Consumer Complaint staff. 


SPRAGUE WARNER OLD TIMERS 
GATHER 


A group of 50 old timers of the 
Sprague Warner Corporation assembled 
at the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Wed- 
nesday, June 19, to pay homage to Mark 
H. Levey, retired Assistant Treasurer of 
the old company. The occasion was Mr. 
Levey’s first trip to Chicago from his 
home in Los Angeles since his retirement 
in 1937. Many of the old timers that 
were present go back through the years 
to the days of the horse and buggy and 
it was interesting to hear them reminisce 
on the times when they called on their 
trade attired in morning coat, stripped 
trousers and ascot ties, in fact, some 
among them wore the silk hat. During 
the evening a number of telegrams were 
received from others who were unable 
to attend because of varying circum- 
stances. 


NEW CANNING FIRM 


Johnson County Canning Company has 
been formed at Mountain City, Tennes- 
see, with a capital stock of $50,000 to 
can mushrooms and beans. Officers of 
the new company are: J. C. Muse, Presi- 
dent; Frank Buchanan and W. A. Potter, 
Vice-Presidents; and Ray Shoun, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Operations are expected 
to get under way about October 1. 


FLYING VISIT TO EUROPE 


Frank Greenwall, President of Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., has returned 
from a flying visit via Pan American 
Airways to the company’s English and 
Dutch factories, and reports that both 
factories were fortunately undamaged 
and are now in full production. 
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CAMPBELL ELECTS 


Effective July 1, officers of the Camp- 
bell Soup Company will be Arthur C. 
Dorrance, President; James McGowan, 
Jr., Vice-President of Research and De- 
velopment; Harry F. Jones, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Distribution; John M. Hoerle, 
Vice-President of Production; Frank E. 
Robb, Vice-President of Procurement; 
Oliver G. Willits, Vice-President and As- 


sistant to the President; W. B. Murphy, ° 


Executive Assistant to the President. 


GRAPE JUICE CANNERY 

Cain Canning Company, Springdale, 
Arkansas, has just completed a new 
$75,000 grape juice canning plant, which 
will begin operations in August of this 
year. The new plant has a capacity of 
10,000 cases per day and an annual con- 
sumption of 4,000 tons of grapes. The 
plant is located at Springdale and will 
be operated in conjunction with the com- 
pany’s vegetable company there. 


JAYBE CHANGES NAME 


The corporate name of the Jaybe Pack- 
ing Corporation, Webster, New York, 
canners, has been changed to Commi- 
nuted Foods, Inc. Ownership of the com- 
pany remains the same and there will 
no changes in management or in policies. 


WYLER COMPLETES NEW PLANT 


Wyler & Company, Chicago food spe- 
cialty firm, has just completed a second 
story addition of 16,000 square feet and 
completely remodeled the old plant. Land- 
scaping is now being done so that the 
plant’s appearance will be in harmony 
with the surrounding residential area. 
Wyler products include concentrated 
soup, bouillon cubes, package dinners, de- 
hydrated parsley flakes, onion flakes, 
mixed vegetable flakes and garlic powder. 


BUYS INTEREST 


Utah Canning Company, Pendleton, 
Oregon, has bought a 51 per cent inter- 
est in Pendleton Canning & Frozen 
Foods, Ine., which firm has just com- 
pleted a $600,000 plant and begins initial 
operations on peas. 


FITZPATRICK HONORED 


Col. Edwin J. Fitzpatrick, chairman 
of the board of Chef Boy-Ar-Dee Quality 
Foods and prior to the war vice-presi- 
dent of Clapp’s Baby Foods, has received 
the Legion of Merit, the War Depart- 
ment announces. 

Col. Fitzpatrick is credited with de- 
veloping the Quartermaster Class 1 sup- 
ply program used to support the U. S. 
Army during the assault on the Conti- 
nent. 


NEW FREEZER 


Glacier Frozen Foods, Inc., with prin- 
cipal offices at 1700 Sansom Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, is building a new frozen food 
plant at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the 
heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch district, 
which will have an estimated production 
capacity of over eight million pounds of 
processed food per year. The plant will 
be ready for operation by September and 
will pack fruits, vegetables, poultry, fish 
and meats under the company’s label. 
Joseph M. Sawyer is President of the 
firm. 


CHAINS TO MEET 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Association of Food Chains will be held 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, October 17, 
18 and 19. 


IN NEW PLANT 


J. H. Haar & Sons, wholesale grocers, 
have moved to a new and larger ware- 
house at 1112-14 Tenth Street, North 
Bergen, N. J. 


EXPANDS IN CANNING 

Sardik Food Products Corporation, 
long a leading producer in the dehy- 
drated foods field, will further extend 
its operations in canning, according to 
announcement by L. K. Harper, presi- 
dent. The company first started can- 
ning in 1944, and canning operations 
are now conducted in five plants located 
in New York, California, and Indiana, 
and its current expansion in this field 
will result in concentrating 75°, of its 
production in canned foods. Other ex- 
pansion plans are now under considera- 
tion, Mr. Harper said, that will result 
in further increases to its canning out- 
put. 


LEAVES SPRAGUE WARNER 


A. G. Harmeier, Vice-President in 
Charge of Manufacturing of Sprague 
Warner, a division of Consolidated Gro- 
cers, is resigning to go in business for 
himself as a consultant on food manu- 
facturing, packing and layout work. 


MAY ELECTED HUNT DIRECTOR 


David May, prominent young depart- 
ment store executive, was elected a Di- 
rector of Hunt Foods at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders on June 19th. Mr. 
May is Vice-President and on the Board 
of Directors of The May Department 
Stores Company, and in charge of style 
merchandising for the company’s Los 
Angeles and Wilshire stores. 

Other Hunt directors re-elected for an- 
other year include: M. E. Wangenheim, 
President; Frederick R. Weisman, Exe- 
cutive Vice-President; W. St. B. Eustis, 
Vice-President; Herbert L. Lantin, and 
Theodore Weisman. Norton Simon was 
re-elected Chairman of the Board. The 
company also announced the election of 
Edward Mittelman as Secretary. 
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Millions of people in Europe and Asia will die of 
starvation unless we help by sharing our abundance 
now! You can help save them by giving to the 
Emergency Food Collection. Give money or give food 
canned in tin. Give today that they may live. 


There is a long, tough, important journey ahead of 
these Crown cans—they are going to help feed the starving. 


GIVE These cans will stand up to the task assigned .. . affording 
WILL YOU 
maximum protection to the food entrusted to them—for like 
THAT THEY MAY LIVE ? all Crown cans they are of the highest quality. 
HERE’S WHAT YOU CAN DO! Maximum protection for your product is not the only thing you 
1. GIVE MONEY TO BUY FOOD. get when you use Crown cans... you also get “personalized 
More food can be obtained for a given service” —the sincere, useful interest in your packaging prob- 
of when end lems—the “headquarters interest” and help from Crown offi- 
large quantities. Send money to your local Emergency 
Food Collection Committee or to Henry A. Wallace, cials, sales representatives and field service men that Crown 
National Chairman, 100 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 7, N. Y. customers find exceptionally profitable. 


2. GIVE FOOD IN TIN CANS. 
Leave at any Emergency Food Collection depot. 


Urge your church, club, or organization to participate ! 
Why food must be in tin cans. Food in tin cans 
can be handled safely for distant shipments and F 


travel over difficult roads. 


THE NATION’S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


CROWN CAN COMPANY PHILADELPHIA Baltimore Chicago St. Louis * Houston Orlando Fort Wayne Nebraska City 
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CRASH FATAL TO JOHN de 
BACK 


As a result of shock suffered in an 
automobile accident, John A. de Back 
succumbed last week in San Jose, Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. de Back was connected with Schukl 
& Company for several years, as a green 
fruit buyer. During the war, moreover, 
he served as administrator of a section 
of the Priorities Division of the War 
Food Administration in Washington, D. 
C. Afterwards, Mr. de Back spent a 
year at Kalamazoo, Michigan serving 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan 
as sales representative for the Chisholm- 
Ryder Company, later returning to Cali- 
fornia to resume work with Schukl & 
Company. 

One of the brothers of the deceased 
is William de Back, a vice-president of 
Food Machinery Corporation and man- 
ager of the Anderson-Barngrover Divis- 
ion of that corporation. 


AMERICAN CAN EXPANDS MILK 
CONTAINER OUTPUT 


Work has started on a $4,500,000 ex- 
pansion program, including new plant 
facilities at Maywood, IIl., and additions 
to equipment at four existing plants, in- 
tended to increase by 50 per cent Ameri- 
can Can Company’s capacity for produc- 
tion of flat-top, reclosable quart fibre 
milk containers. Four plants now in 
operation at Brooklyn, Jersey City, San 
Francisco and Los' Angeles made more 
than a billion fibre milk containers in 
1945. 


GETS CHAIN POST 


Walter A. Metcalf has been appointed 
to the newly-created post of director of 
warehousing and transportation for Stop 
& Shop Supermarkets and Economy 
Grocery Stores Corp., Boston. 


BUILDING NEW PLANT 


M. Rom & Sons Co., wholesale grocers, 
have announced plans for construction of 
a new wholesale grocery plant at East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 


ON EUROPEAN TRIP 
Victor M. Calderon of Victor M. Cald- 
eron Co., New York food importers and 
sales agents, is visiting principals in 
Portugal and Spain. 


JOIN ASSOCIATION 


H. & L. Brokerage Co. of Charlotte, 
N. C., has been admitted to membership 
in the National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 


IN BROKERAGE FIELD 
Gerritt Vander Hooning, former presi- 
dent of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, enters the food brokerage 
field July 1, operating as Vanco Broker- 
age Co., 9 Oakes St., S.W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


AGR. RESEARCH—The California State 
Agricultural Research Study Commis- 
sion, created by the Legislature to ad- 
vise on expenditures of $1,000,000 for 
agricultural research by the University 
of California College of Agriculture, has 
formally organized and its first meeting 
with Governor Warren was held recently. 


WELCOME NEW CANNERS!—Paul Cox 
and Roland Muriset have filed a formal 
statement to the effect that they are en- 
gaged in business at Lindsay, Calif., as 
the Lindsay Canning Co. Lindsay is one 
of the most important olive canning 
centers in the State. 


BACK ON THE JOB—Miss Sylvia Kemp- 
ton, secretary of the Canners League of 
California, returned to San Francisco, 
Calif., late in June from a vacation spent 
at her old home in Illinois. 


VACATIONING—T. J. MeGuire, of the 
canned foods division of Wm. J. Linden- 
berger, San Francisco, Calif., is spending 
a summer vacation in Yosemite Valley. 


NEW FIRM—The Seaside Processing 
Co., canners and packers, has been or- 
ganized at Seaside, Calif., with a capital 
stock of 20,000 shares of no stated par 
value. Members of the firm include 
Clifton D. Day, Pacific Grove, and An- 
gelo and Annette Lucido, Pebble Beach. 


NEAT NAME—Lady’s Choice Foods has 
been organized at Los Angeles, Calif., 
with a capital stock of $2,000,000, by Jos. 
Smooke, San Francisco, and Nathan and 
Mrs. Marion Smooke, Pasadena. 


CANNING FIRM—The Thornton Canning 
Co. has been incorporated at Stockton, 
Calif., with a capital stock of $1,000,000, 
by Dale G. Hollenbeck, Fred D. Clark 
and Nelson T. Nocell. 


ANOTHER CANNER—A _ statement has 
been filed by A. Adams, Jr., James Q. 
and Elmer R. Adams, Gordon V. Patter- 
son and Claude L. June, to the effect that 
they are engaged in the canning business 
at Visalia, Calif., under the firm name 
of A. Adams, Jr. & Sons Co. 


ASK CONTEMPT DISMISSAL—The Cali- 
fornia Processors and Growers Associa- 
tion has filed a petition in the Appellate 
Court, San Francisco, asking dismissal 
of contempt of court charges filed by the 
National Labor Relations Board. The 
NLRB recently accused the cannery em- 
ployers in a Federal court suit of violat- 
ing the National Labor Relations Act by 
signing a contract with the AFL Cannery 
Workers’ Union. Meantime, the CIO 
cannery workers’ union has urged the 
Wage Stabilization Board to speed up the 
processing of wage boost applications 
granted the AFL in the contract labeled 
illegal by the CIO. It claimed the wage 
increases were being held up needlessly. 


GROCER COOPERATIVE EXPANDS 


Expansion plans for Grocerland Co- 
operatives, Inc., include the purchase of 
a 12-acre plot of land at 51st and Lawn- 
dale Avenue, Chicago, and the construc- 
tion of a $600,000 warehouse on the site. 
Rapid expansion of the business and 
heavy increase in membership necessi- 
tates larger quarters than are now avail- 
able in the company’s present location 
on South Water Street. The new build- 
ing is expected to be ready by next 
spring and will not only provide more 
adequate housing for the cooperative’s 
present departments, but will make it 
possible to establish a frozen foods de- 
partment and a restaurant department. 
The warehouse will be a one story build- 
ing of the latest streamline type and will 
provide approximately 100,000 square 
feet of warehouse space completely equip- 
ped with refrigeration facilities, loading 
and unloading platforms, and a cafeteria 
for employees. In addition the new 
building will house the cooperative’s gen- 
eral offices. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JULY 10-20, 1946—Technicians School, 
Indiana Canners Association, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 


JULY 16-17, 1946—Annual Meeting, 
National Shrimp Canners Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


JULY 238, 1946—Annual Meeting, Na- 
tional Kraut Packers Association, Hotel 
Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio. 


JULY 24-AUGUST 2, 1946—Techni- 
cians School, New York State Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


AUGUST 13-16, 1946—88th Annual 
Convention, Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion of America, Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Food Chains, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1946—Fall Meet- 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1946—Fall Meeting, 
Tri-State Packers Association, Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1946—Annual Meet- 
ing, Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


DECEMBER 10-11, 1946— Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners’ Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1947—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


MARCH 3-7, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Whole, cold tomatoes—scalded toma- 


toes—preheated and broken tomatoes 


No. 75 Super Juice Extractor and leave 
behind them seventy-five OR MORE 
gallons of juice every minute. Either 
the new No. 75 or the smaller No. 35 


extractor handles not only tomatoes 


New No. 75 Super 
Juice Extractor for 
Tomatoes, and 
Other Fruits, Vege- 
tables. 


but other fruits or vegetables. Both 
machines are built sinfilar to the famous 
FMC Super Pulper but with non-cerat- 
ing worm principle instead of paddles. 
Each is instantly controllable for juice 
of any density ranging from thin to 
heavy. Truly, a mammoth production 


unit in small space! 


orporation 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION © Hoopeston, Illinois 


C-203 


New 75-gal.-or-more-per- 


WRITE for FMC Catalog showing most complete line of processing 
minute No. 75 Super Extractor. 


and packaging machinery for corn, beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


—all hurry through this great new: 


FACTS AND FIGURES STRESS THE USE OF 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 


FOR BETTER PACKS OF PEAS AND LIMA BEANS AT GREATER PROFITS 


FRANK HAMACHEK MACHINE CO. 


iners, Viner Feeders, Ensilage Distributors a Chain saeco 


KEWAUNEE, WISCONSIN > 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


BEANS 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., June 24—Green 
-Beans: Pack two-thirds completed. Acre- 
age 50 per cent of normal; yield 50 per 
cent of normal. 


MILFORD, DEL., June 25—Snap Beans: 
Only fair; vines short and in blossom 
on early plantings; growing slowly due 
to cold weather and cold rains. Past 
two or three days have been favorable 
and they may grow out of their stunted 
start. Later plantings from May 20 look 
much better than those planted first half 
of May. 

Lima Beans: Plantings begun May 10 
slow and stunted. Some plantings cut 
up because they did not come up good 
and uniform. Planting still in progress 
and will be to July 10. Above weather 
conditions have been very noticeable. 
With favorable weather crop should 
progress to its normalcy as majority of 
plantings are from June 1 to July 10. 


DEXTER, MAINE, June 21—String Beans: 
85 per cent acreage. 


Shelled Beans: 110 per cent acreage. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., June 19—Snap 
Beans: Planted about June 10. Acreage 
on Wax one-seventh less than last year; 
on Green about one-half more. Planting 
conditions normal. Weather has been 
rather freakish; same as last spring. 


SALEM, ORE., June 17—Snap Beans: 
Conditions below average; too much cold 
weather. 


CORN 


CLAYTON, DEL., June 26—Sweet Corn: 
Wet weather caused early planting to 
be delayed but most of acreage has been 
planted and large percentage looks very 
good. Too early to make an estimate 
of prospective yield. 


CLARKSVILLE, IOWA, June 20—Sweet 
Corn: Have about the same acreage as 
we had during the war years and the 
prospects at the present time are very 
favorable for a good crop. 


DEXTER, MAINE, June 21, 1946—Corn: 
Acreage 95 per cent. 


MONROE, OHIO, June 18—Sweet Corn: 
Acreage about same as last year. Wet 
weather is holding off planting of white 
corn to some extent. Corn needs culti- 
vation very much. 


WILMINGTON, OHIO, June 25—Corn: 
Early plantings started May 9 but in- 
terrupted by rains the afternoon of May 
10. Continuous rains through most of 
May. A little planting in various regions 
May 23 to 25; much planting May 30 to 
June 12. More rain. Plantings gener- 
ally resumed June 22, which is late for 
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Southern Ohio. Some canners will plant 
as late as July 4, which runs corn into 
period of heavy corn ear worm infesta- 
tion and second brood of corn borer. 
Early fields generally very weedy due 
to lack of cultivation. 


TOMATOES 


SALEM, ORE., June 17—Corn: Prospects 
average to above average. 


SPRINGDALE, ARK., June 24—Tomatoes: 
Pack will start about August 1. Acre- 
age 25 to 50 per cent above last year. 
General conditions good. 


CLAYTON, DEL., June 26—Tomatoes: 
Plants throughout this section are look- 
ing very good and prospects are for a 
yield of normal or better. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., June 26—Tomatoes: 
Crop good; above normal. Yield ap- 
proximately 7 tons per acre. 


CLYDE, OHIO, June 21—Tomatoes: Lost 
half acreage on account of bad weather 
at transplanting time. Demand very 
heavy for everything canned. 


MONROE, OHIO, June 18—Tomatoes: 
Acreage short; only about 50 per cent 
of last year. Plants look well. 


HARTFIELD, VA., June 17—Tomatoes: 
Acreage normal. Crop is looking good 
and we expect a good yield if season is 
not too wet. 


BERKELEY SPRINGS, W. VA., June 20— 
Tomatoes: Plants look fine. Season has 
been favorable for setting. Acreage is 
not quite as large as last year, which is 
caused by the labor shortage. 


ROMNEY, W. VA., June 21—Tomatoes: 
Plantings lighter than last year. 


FRUIT 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., June 19—Red 
Sour Cherries: Pack should start about 
July 10 to 15. Hope for 50 per cent. of 
full crop. Severe windstorm Sunday did 
considerable damage to trees. Trees blos- 
somed this year but we had insufficient 
warm weather for pollenizing. 


BRIDGETON, N. J., June 26—Cranber- 
ries: Outlook good although too early 
to determine yields. From all indica- 
tions crop will be about normal. 


CLYDE, OHIO, June 21—Cherries: 50 per 
cent crop in prospect. Ready for pick- 
ing July 4. 


SALEM, ORE., June 17—Strawberries: 
Above average. Good weather for pick- 
ing. 

Boysenberries: 
average. 


Prospects are above 


ROMNEY, W. VA., June 21—Apples: 
Crop will be heavier than last year; 
about 60 per cent of normal. Sizing up 
nicely due to plenty of rain. 

Peaches: Light in this section due to 
early frosts; about 40 per cent of normal. 
Also sizing up nicely. 


OTHER ITEMS 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., June 19—Beets: 
Acreage about 30 per cent. Condition 
normal. 

Carrots: Planted June 1 to 10. Acre- 
age about 20 per cent under 1945. Con- 
dition normal. 


LYONS, N. Y., June 21—Cabbage: Has 
not been planted very long. Acreage will 
be about the same. 


CLYDE, OHIO, June 21—Cabbage: Trans- 
planting one-third completed. Too wet 
this week to transplant. Two more weeks 
before dead line. Think we will have 
plenty of plants. 


MONROE, OHIO, June 18—Barley, Wheat, 
Hay: Too much rain for harvesting. 


SALEM, ORE., June 17—Beets: Very dif- 
ficult to get a stand. Yield below aver- 
age. 

Peppers for Dehydrating: Good. 

Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts: 
Looking about average in seed bed. 

Carrots: About average. 

Peas: Below average due to dry spring 
months. 


NEW INSECTICIDE TEN TIMES AS 
POTENT AS DDT 


Wyndmoor, Pa.—From the cotton boll 
weevil to the common housefly, insects 
soon will have a deadly new enemy with 
up to 10 times the killing power of con- 
centrated DDT. The new killer is 666, 
British war discovery and one of the 
most powerful insecticides yet uncovered 
by scientists. 

666 (hexachlorocyclohexane) not 
only faster and more potent than DDT, 
but attacks a whole group of harmful 
insect pests over which there has hither- 
to been no single effective control. Ex- 
perimental qualities of the new chemical 
insecticide are now being produced at 
the Whitemarsh Research Laboratories 
of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company at Wyndmoor, Pa., where field 
tests are being planned for pest control 
stations throughout the nation. 

The designation “666” is derived from 
the formula of hexachlorocyclohexane 
which contains six atoms of carbon, six 
of hydrogen and six of chlorine. Basic- 
ally, 666 is produced by bubbling chlorine 
gas through benzene while powerful ul- 
traviolet rays irradiate the mixture. 
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This is the thirty-second of a series of adver- \ ~ 
tisements showing that “Performance by Wash- y 
burn’s” covers every factor necessary for the 
production of high quality seed. 


(100% Resistant to Fusarium Wilt) 


Originated and offered by Washburn’s 
for the first time in 1935, the outstand- 
ing ten year performance of Mardelah 
has proven it to be unsurpassed as an 
early sweet variety, both in hardiness 
and yield of quality sweet peas. 
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SEASON. 55 days to canning. 

VINES. 26 inches, slender, vigorous, dark green. 

PODS. 234 inches, straight, blunt, full, light green, borne singly. 
SEED. Wrinkled, small, medium green. 


ADAPTABILITY. It is as hardy and early as Alaska and is very pro- 
ductive and equal to the best Surprise in canning quality. 


Outstanding performance by Washburn’s 
is obtained not by chance but by plan 


WASHBURN-WILSON SEED 


Breeders and Growers of 


co., MOSCow, IDAHO 


eed Peas and Beans 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Coming Events—Weather Now Helping the 
Crops—The Old Order is Changing—The 
Condition of Items Now Coming to the Can- 
ning Tables or Soon to Come—tLots of 
Peaches to be Available—OPA Will Go On. 


PROMISES—The industry is waiting pa- 
tiently, we hope, for the delivery of the 
new edition of “A Complete Course In 
Canning”—and all will find it well worth 
waiting for. We have promises for de- 
livery next week. It has been in the 
bindery nearly two months, and it is 
certainly time to be coming out. We 
promise to rush your copy post haste. 
We know the time is here when you need 
this important book, and we are, possibly, 
more interested in getting it to you than 
you are. Thanks for your patience. 

And for you who are looking forward 
to the receipt of the 1946 Almanac. It 
is our expectation to mail this Almanac, 
as Part 2 of our issue of July 8th (next 
issue). It may be a day or two late— 
not if we can help it, BUT be on the 
watch for it. It will come wrapped with 
your copy of THE CANNING TRADE 
dated July 8th. It’s a splendid issue and 
we know you will like it. 


THE MARKET—After the long, cold, and 
wet spring the warmth of this past week 
has been most welcome. Apparently 
every section of the country—at least so 
far as food crops are concerned—has en- 
joyed this change to more seasonable 
weather. In some regions temperatures 
have risen to almost, if not, records and 
in places this has not been so good for 
the pea crops, now ready and coming 
to the canneries in the heavier pea can- 
ning regions. Usually in damp, cool sea- 
sons such as this, the peas remain very 
tender and of better quality, but that 
does not seem to be quite true this season. 
We have seen more hard peas this year 
than at any time we can recall. It is to 
be hoped that such conditions will not 
prevail in the more northern and western 
pea canning regions. 

Marvin P. Verhulst, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, reports 
conditions in that leading pea canning 
State as follows, including a reference 
to the prevalence of pea aphids, which 
also have been affecting other regions 
this season to a greater extent than 
usual. He says, under date of June 
25th: 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS 


PEAS—As of June 15, the U. S. Bureau 
of Agriculture Economics estimates the 
1946 national production of green peas 
for processing will be only 6% below the 
1945 production. For Wisconsin, how- 
ever a greater decrease is estimated: 
Against a 1945 yield per acre of 2,270 
Ibs., the 1946 indicated figure is 1,700 
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lbs., and against a total production in 
1945 of 170,200 tons of shelled peas, the 
1946 indicated figure is 129,200 tons. 


SNAP BEANS—The national planted 
acreage is estimated as 5° less than in 
1945, but for Wisconsin the report in- 
dicates an increase of 2°(, over last year. 
For the county as a whole, the break- 
down by varietal types shows 1946 plant- 


ings as 110,120 acres green and 20,440 


acres wax. 


SWEET CORN—The plantings for the 
country as a whole will, the Bureau es- 
timates, exceed last year by 2°% to set a 
new record. For Wisconsin, the esti- 
mated increase in acreage is 8% over last 
year. For the U. S., the breakdown by 
varietal types shows 420,970 acres of 
golden varieties and 118,480 acres of all 
white varieties. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES — National 
planted acreage in 1946 is expected to 
exceed 1945 by 16%. 


PEA APHID INFESTATION STILL 
SERIOUS 


In the southern part of the State, the 
infestation appears to have passed its 
first peak with declines in population in 
some fields. However, other fields in the 
same area still show increases in popula- 
tion despite evidence of fungus attacking 
the aphids. Canners are therefore con- 
tinuing treatment but watching fields 
closely. Prof. Wilson suggests that can- 
ners now pay particular attention to 
the late plantings of Sweets and treat 
them as soon as young aphids are found 
in the fields in large numbers. One can- 
ner in the southern portion of the State 
reports 30 to 35 acres so badly injured 
by aphids the peas were plowed under. 
Farther north in the State, aphid control 
treatment is just starting this week. 
Shortages of .insecticide dusts have pre- 
vented some canners from treating in- 
fested fields. 


AT WASHINGTON—Until June finally 
ends, and we come into a new fiscal year, 
no one can safely say what will come 
out of Washington. Yes, we know this 
issue is dated July 1st, but these reports 
have to be made, and the issue printed 
before that date. OPA will most cer- 
tainly be continued, but just how wound- 
ed no one can say just now. We know 
there are rabid haters of this price con- 
trol measure, but let them remember that 
until supply actually equals public de- 
mand—prices must be kept under con- 
trol, or we will go into a tail-spin such 
as other countries are now enjoying (7). 
This week in Hungary bread sold at the 
equivalent of $100 per 10c loaf. The an- 
swer will be that it can’t happen here. 
Don’t fool yourself: no one can control 
inflation once it starts—not until defla- 
tion and demoralization to all business 


have set in, as they invariably do. The 
best interests of the canned foods indus- 
try will be served by maintaining a fair, 
reasonably profitable price straight 
through—from canner to consumer. Let’s 
keep the gamblers out. 


Willingness to buy all manner of can- 
ned foods far exceeds the supply—and it 
must continue so. Read reports from 
other leading regions and you will get 
more of the picture. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Trying to Place Additional Commit- 
ments—Canners Standing Pat—Urge Can- 
ning of Whole Tomatc :s—Buyers Scramble 
for High Grades of Beans—General Willing- 
ness to Buy Any Canned Foods—New 
Packed Asparagus Coming Slowly—Salmon 
in Heavy Demand—Continued Good Demand 
for Canned Fruit, Also for Fish 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, June 28, 1946. 


THE SITUATION—With the spot market 
still barren of supplies, interest contin- 
ues to center in the new pack situation, 
and buyers are making every effort to 
place additional commitments on wanted 
lines. Present indications are that can- 
ners in most instances will stand pat on 
business already written, deferring fur- 
ther activity until they are further along 
in the season and know just where they 
stand in relation to production, costs, 
and selling prices. Meanwhile, there is 
considerable interest in early vegetable 
packing in the East and Northwest. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are press- 
ing canners for prompt shipments of 
wanted goods from new packs, even 
where selling prices remain in doubt, 
being anxious to get the goods in ware- 
houses so that they may be distributed 
into retail channels at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. With the exception of a 
few canned fish items, where price in- 
creases have been excessive, insofar as 
buyers view the situation, there is a con- 
tinued broad demand for top grades of 
all fruits and vegetables, and canners 
will have no difficulty in booking the new 
season’s packs on such lines. 


PEAS—Reports on early packing opera- 
tions in the South and in the Pacific 
Northwest continue generally favorable, 
and distributors are hopeful that this 
season’s pack will contain a fair propor- 
tion of top grades. . Some small ship- 
ments have already been made from the 
new pack, but canners in most instances 
will not be able to get new pack moving 
in any volume for some time yet. Cur- 
rent demand is principally for fancies, 
with extra standards also wanted, but 
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VISION in your needs,—CHARACTER in presenting them 


JERSEY PACKAGE COMPANY 


BANK ST. BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY ruone: 473 


AYARS HI-SPEED 9 Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMATO 
and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


JUICE DRAIN. 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 


more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 
PLUNGER 


ne Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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standards and sub-standards generally 
neglected. 


TOMATOES—While the season is still a 
little backwards, buyers are hopeful on 
whole tomatoes, and are urging canners 
to make every effort to get goods rolling 
as rapidly as possible. A quick clean-up 
of the new pack of whole tomatoes, in- 
cluding all grades, is looked for. Mean- 
while, canners are accepting some addi- 
tional business on products. 


BEANS—New pack fancy beans are be- 
ginning to reach the market in a limited 
way,and there is keen competition among 
‘buyers to get early shipments of extra 
standards and fancies. Standards are 
being neglected, temporarily, at least. 


CORN—Reports reaching the trade in- 
dicate that sufficient acreage is in to as- 
sure a good pack of corn this season, 
assuming favorable growing conditions, 
and buyers are showing more interest in 
making additional bookings on _ top 
grades. 


ASPARAGUS—The new asparagus pack 
is moving into distributing channels 
rather slowly, but jobbers expect the 
movement to show improvement in the 
immediate future. Canners generally 
are well sold up on the season’s output, 
so much so that some will be forced to 
pro-rate against orders booked earlier in 
the season. 


SALMON—With the warm weather 
speeding consumer demand at retail, the 
salmon supply situation is very tight. 
No offerings are reported in wholesale 
channels at resale and distributors in 
many instances are unable to fill re- 
tailers’ orders for supplies. Early ship- 
ments from the new Alaska pack will not 
be available in any volume for some time 
yet. 


The Ideal 
Leak-Proof Lining 
for 
Kraut and Pickle Vats and Barrels 


Easily applied — One coat lasts years. 
Manufactured by 


GREEN BAY SEED CO., Green Bay, Wis. 
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OTHER FISH—Increased arrivals of tuna 
are helping out the canned fish supply 
situation here, and while there are no 
offerings on the spot market, distributors 
are receiving sufficient supplies from the 
Coast to keep their retail customers rea- 
sonably well supplied. The shortage of 
domestic sardines remains unrelieved, 
but imported are available. Some resist- 
ance is developing to the imported va- 
riety, which many distributors believe 
are priced too high. Lobster stocks are 
extremely limited, and the market is in 
strong position. The same holds true of 
crabmeat and oysters. Despite the high 
prices quoted on the relatively small sup- 
plies of shrimp available, they are find- 
ing an outlet through the so-called 
“fancy” food trade. At a basis which 
makes shrimp a $1-per-can seller at re- 
tail, it is obvious that the average dis- 
tributor cannot do much with this item. 


CANNED FRUITS—While there is a con- 
tinued good demand for contracts cov- 
ering new pack California and North- 
western canned fruits, distributors are 
giving closer study to the entire fruit 
picture. Carry-over stocks of dried 
fruits have “backed up” on the market, 
and prices have weakened. Too, there 
are reports that many canning areas not 
normally regarded as important factors 
in fruit packing are going in heavily for 
fruits this season. Thus, while buyers 
are still anxious to book additional sup- 
plies from California and Northwestern 
canners, both under known packer labels 
and for private label distribution, some 
are inclined to be a little more cautious 
in making commitments beyond their rea- 
sonable anticipated requirements. 


cITRUS—Reports current in the trade 
this week indicate that a few Florida 
and Texas canners will run into July on 
grapefruit and orange juice, but their 
production will go to regular outlets. 
Some canners have moderate quantities 
left from the season just ending, so lim- 
ited cannery offers may still be looked 
for until these goods have been liqui- 
dated. With a short late-season pack 
of orange juice indicated from California, 
and canners well booked up, it looks as 
though the canned citrus deal will shortly 
go into hibernation until late in the year, 
when the new season gets under way 
in the South. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crops Coming On Well—Mostly Records— 
June Ends Asparagus Canning—Good in Size 
and Quality—Pack Largely Sold at Prices 
to be Named Shortly—Canning Cherries— 
Thinning the Big Crop of Peaches—Tomato 
Crop Outlook Encouraging—Juices Active— 
Salmon Situation Muddled—West Coast 
Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, June 28, 1946. 


HEAT HELPING CROPS—Warmer weather 
has been experienced of late and crops 
in which canners are directly interested 


are coming on in fine shape. The water 
supply for irrigation is not as large as 
had been hoped for, but it is not believed 
that crops will suffer to any marked ex- 
tent. Some fruits promise a record crop 
and there are but few where the crop 
will prove a small one. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of asparagus 
will come to an end with the passing of 
June and the pack will prove a very 
satisfactory one from the standpoint of 
both size and quality. The season got 
off to a rather poor start, owing to cold 
weather and labor troubles in several 
canneries, but this did not affect the out- 
put seriously. There was no marketing 
order in effect this year and no weekly 
reports of the pack week by week, so it 
may be some time before pack figures 
are released. The market on the canned 
product has been active and a large part 
of the pack has been sold at prices to 
be named shortly. Buyers seem very 
znxious to get possession of their pur- 
chases and there are many requests for 
early shipments. The prospect of in- 
creased freight rates and handling costs 
may have something to do with this. 


LAST YEAR’S PRICES—The joint an- 
nouncement of the Department of Agri- 
culture and OPA to the effect that grow- 
er prices for most deciduous fruits for 
processing, except for drying, are to be 
at last year’s levels, has settled one ques- 
tion that has been disturbing many. The 
canning of cherries in California is now 
largely at an end, as is also that of apri- 
cots in the interior valleys. It is just 
getting started in the San Francisco Bay 
area, which is the greatest producing 
district. The thinning of cling peaches 
continued until later than usual, grow- 
ers having been given to understand that 
with the huge crop in sight, large fruit 
would be given the preference. Distribu- 
tors of canned fruits are asking for early 
shipments of all varieties, advising that 
their floors are virtually bare, with the 
retail trade clamoring for supplies, de- 
spite the fact that the fresh fruit sea- 
son is now on. 


TOMATOES—Crop reports on tomatoes 
seem encouraging with fields in good 
shape. Quite extensive plantings were 
made until well along in June, which 
suggests that there may be quite a heavy 
late pack if weather conditions are favor- 
able. Canners are already attempting to 
line up peelers in an effort to make as 
large a pack of whole tomatoes as pos- 
sible. Few distributors have anything 
in this line to offer their trade. 


JuIcES—Canned citrus juices are in 
marked demand from both the wholesale 
and retail trade, with available supplies 
going into consumption at a rapid rate. 
New pack unsweetened Valencia orange 
juice is moving at $2.20 for No. 2s and 
$5.30 for 46 oz. Grapefruit juice is sell- 
ing at $1.30 for No. 2s and $3.00 for 46 
0z., with blended juice at $1.80 and $4.25 
for these sizes, respectively. 


SALMON—The canned salmon situation 
is a muddled one, with reports coming 
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out of Alaska and the Pacific Northwest 
to the effect that the labor problem has 
not been fully solved. The season is 
getting under way in both Alaska and 
on the Columbia River, but it is much too 
early to estimate the probable output. 

It finally developed that one California 
canner has made a very small pack of 
shad roe, with others making no effort to 
operate. The price is $7.50 a dozen for 
halves. The packing of squid is still 
under way and latest quotations are 
$6.50 a case for 48 No. 1 tails. Almost 
all that has been packed so far has been 
sold for export, with most packers with- 
drawing until the season comes to an 
end in July. Active preparations are be- 
ing made for the opening of the sardine 
season in San Francisco and Monterey 
districts in August, but the market will 
not really open until later as the early 
catches are usually light. Some old-time 
canners are recounting the fact that 
after World War I, sardines sold for 
$6.00 a case and that fish were purchased 
for $5.00 a ton. Fishermen now receive 
more than four times this price, but the 
canned product moves at less than $4.00 
a case. 

The output of canned tuna at San 
Pedro and San Diego is keeping well 
ahead of that of a year earlier, but dis- 
tributors are not able to keep pace with 
the demand. Several new vessels have 
been added to the fleet and the increased 
catch is due largely to this. 


CANNING PANCAKES—Canners interest- 
ed in new lines have been watching with 
much interest and general amazement the 
success of Maurice Bertauche in canning 
crepe suzettes at his plant in San An- 
selmo, a residential suburb of San Fran- 
cisco. The canning of pancakes, fancy 
as they might be, would scarcely appeal 
as a business opportunity, but this chef 
has made a small fortune out of his ven- 
ture and is planning a large addition to 
the plant. He will be the subject of a 
forthcoming Collier’s feature, it is un- 
derstood. 


PINEAPPLE PROGRESS—Henry White, 
president of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., was a 
‘ate June visitor in San Francisco, wind- 
ng up a stay of about three months on 
‘he mainland. He said that the pine- 
‘pple industry is keeping pace with the 
atest in scientific and mechanical de- 
elopments and that the growing and 
‘anning of this fruit has changed much 
n recent years, including DD soil treat- 
cent, hormones and the wide use of 
lastic-exchange filters to save valuable 
yproducts in processing. 
One of the purposes of Mr. White’s 
‘ip to the mainland was to place orders 
x” new equipment, much of which is of 
revolutionary character. New bins and 
vesting machinery alone will cost 
out half a million dollars. A _ satis- 
‘ctory harvesting machine has been de- 
sloped and this will do away with much 
‘ndwork in the fields. Instead of men 
‘tting the ripe pineapples and carrying 
‘em in bags to a roadway, a four-ton 
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machine on specially designed trucks 
will go right into the fields. This is 
equipped with conveyors that stretch out 
far over the rows. The cutters have only 
to select the ripe fruit, place it on the 
conveyors and move on until the trucks 
are filled. The machine then elevates 
itself and the filled trucks make way for 
empty ones. 

The Hawaiian Pineapple Company has 
arranged to install an ion-exchanger 
plant at a cost of about $750,000 designed 
to recover about $500,000 a year of na- 


tural sugars from liquid that has been 
largely waste in the past. 

The DD soil fumigant, which destroys 
nematodes, has been tried out commer- 
cially and pineapple production in badly 
infested areas has been increased as 
much as 20 tons an acre. Weed sprays 
have been developed that greatly cut 
down the need for weeding by hand. 
Hormones have been perfected that make 
it possible to have fruit almost at will. 
Flowering can easily be forced, or the 
hormones can be used to retard ripening. 


N 
LOW-COST PRODUCTIO 
—A POSTWAR ESSENTIAL 


In the food industry, os in other fields 
of manufacturing during — 
years, low cost producers will be the 
ones who make money vinta 
Low cost production is production tha 
meets the competitive market prices 
and allows a healthful profit margin. 
The secret does not necessarily lie in 
a low wage scale but in highly - 
ductive manpower. Production cos 
ore really reduced when modern oe 
duction equipment such os Langsen 
kamp’s is used to increase the pro- 
duction coefficient of space, machines 


and men. 


Indiana E-Z-Adjust 
Pulpers 

Indiana Standard 
Pulpers 

Indiana Paddle 
Finishers 


equipped with 
Kook-More Koils 


Steel Cooking Tanks 


3-Way Valves and 


Propuce QUALITY 
PULP AT LOWER COST 


@ Improved quality and decreased 
costs are linked together in advan- 
tages which flow from the use of 
Langsenkamp Production Units. 
Take Indiana E-Z-Adjust Pulper’s 
instantaneous adjustment for mois- 
ture in pomace as an illustration: 
Primarily a control to make uni- 
form quality at a high level easy to 
obtain, its benefits are further re- 
flected in increased yield and in the 
elimination of non-productive time. 
... Of course, it is also well known 
that Indiana E-Z-Adjust pulping ca- 
pacity is double that of standard 
pulpers of comparable size. 


Langsenkamp Equipment is better. Units 
for tomato, pumpkin and other fruit and 
vegetable products. Fully described in 
new Catalog No. 46. 


227-229 East South St. 


in the Canning Plant” 


* INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., SAN FRANCISCO; JACK WEAR, PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY, OGDEN, UTAH; THOMAS McLAY, PORT DEPOSIT, MARYLAND 
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Large sums have been spent on terracing 
and ditching pineapple plantations on 
steep slopes in the interest of soil con- 
servation. 

Prospects are for a slightly larger 
pineapple crop this year than last, de- 
spite near-drought conditions in some 
districts. The long-range outlook is 
quite satisfactory, with a market in sight 
for all the pineapple that can be pro- 
duced for some time. The Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company is getting into the 
frozen food field on a limited scale and 
test sales are planned in Reno and New 
Jersey on packaged frozen pineapple. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Continued Shrimp Production But Wide- 

spread—tThe Record of the Week at Various 

Ports—The Inspected Pack Far Below For- 

mer Years—Still Canning Oysters—Crabs 
Show Increase 


By “Bayou” 


SHRIMP—While shrimp production in 
this section showed a slight increase of 
33 barrels last week over the previous 
one, yet the amount produced in the 
different areas varies considerably up 
and down. 


Louisiana produced 4,344 barrels of 
shrimp last week, which was 3,637 bar- 
rels more than was produced the previous 
week, whereas Biloxi, Miss., produced 
136 barrels last week, which was 1,593 
less barrels of shrimp than was produced 
the previous week. 

Alabama produced 339 barrels last 
week, which was the same amount as 
was produced the previous week. 

Galveston, Texas, produced 756 bar- 
rels of shrimp last week, against 1,044 
barrels the previous week, and Port 
Lavaca, Texas, produced 683 barrels of 
shrimp last week and 406 barrels the 
previous week. Which shows that Gal- 
veston had a drop of 288 barrels last 
week and Port Lavaca had an increase 
of 277 barrels last week. 


The canneries in Louisiana received 


1,715 barrels of shrimp last week, while 
the previous week Louisiana canneries 
only received 138 barrels and the Biloxi 
canneries 552 barrels, making a total of 
690 barrels, which means that there were 
1,025 more barrels of shrimp canned last 
week than the previous one. 

Reports show that there were 96,211 
pounds more shrimp put in cold storage 
than were taken out during the week end- 
ing June 13, 1946. The total amount of 
shrimp in cold storage at the end of that 
week was 1,368,447 pounds, which al- 
though it is 576,426 less pounds than 
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FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


Here’s a belting adaptable to all processing and 
packaging operations from bin to shipper. Acids 
and extreme temperatures do not affect it. Steel 
mesh feature allows free circulation of air and 
liquids around products in process; also facili- 
tates cleaning and sterilizing with steam gun or 
hot water. 
packaged products. Will handle loads and with- 
stand loading impacts. Does not stretch, weave, 
creep nor jump. 


Ask your supplier today. Available in any length 


Belting can be used for bulk or 


and practically any with. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 


there were in cold storage four weeks 
ago, yet it is 682,406 more pounds than 
was in cold storage a year ago. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi, and Alabama operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the U. S. 
Food & Drug Administration reported 
that 5,802 standard cases of shrimp were 
canned during the week ending June 15, 
1946. This brought the pack for the sea- 
son to 152,696 standard cases, as against 
410,085 standard cases packed during the 
same period the previous season and 
386,006 the season before that. 

The shrimp pack of 5,802 cases for 
the week ending June 15, 1946, was an 
increase of 2,058 cases over the previous 
week. 

Shrimp production from the South At- 
lantic States during the week was as 
follows: 


Florida—Apalachicola (Gulf area) 21,- 
700 lbs.; Mayport 20,200 Ibs.; St. Au- 
gustine 7,300 lbs.; Fernandina 14,600 lbs. 


Georgia—Brunswick 27,500 lbs.; Dar- 
ien and Valera 23,500 Ibs.; Thunderbolt 
51,400 Ibs. 


South Carolina—Beaufort 25,600 Ibs. 


OYSTERS—If years ago anyone sug- 
gested canning oysters in the hot sum- 
mer time, the answer would come back 
promptly, “It can’t be done.” Yet oysters 
are being canned in Louisiana now and 
maximum temperature ranges from 8&8 


‘to 92 degrees. Of course, not many oy- 


sters are being canned, but the canneries 
in Louisiana received 500 barrels last 
week, and these same canneries have 
been canning oysters all through the 
month of May and up until now this 
month, which is unusual. 

This being the case, it is reasonable 
to assume that oysters could be culti- 
vated and canned in tropical countries 
where the industry has received prac- 
tically no attention, notwithstanding that 
good oysters are found in limited quan- 
tities near the mouth of rivers and fresh 
water streams in the tropical countries. 

HARD CRABS—The production of hard 
crabs increased more than 20 per cent 
last week over the previous week. 

Louisiana produced 635,140 pounds last 
week and Biloxi, Miss., 34,750 pounds, 
which are the only two areas reporting 
hard crabs. 

Louisiana is packing a good deal of 
processed crabmeat and reports indicate 
that over half of the crabmeat produced 
in that area is processed. 


ENDS EASTERN TRIP 
George Barker of the Banning Can- 
ning Co. of Banning, Calif., left New 
York this week for California, following 
a swing through eastern distributing 
markets. 


NAMED SALES AGENT 
The Baltimore office of the Allen V. 
deFord Co. this week was appointed sales 
agent for Baltimore and the Eastern 
Shore for Foell Packing Co., meat can- 
ners. 
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INTERIM SUBSIDY FOR FROZEN 
VEGETABLES 


To enable freezers to sell certain vege- 
tables under civilian ceiling prices, the 
Department of Agriculture has _ an- 
nounced a subsidy program to cover that 
part of the 1946 pack of these frozen 
vegetables produced through June 30, 
1946. 

The action, which applies only to pro- 
duction prior to July 1, 1946, has been 
directed by the Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization. Decisions with respect to the 
subsidy program on production on and 
after July 1, 1946, will be made after 
Congress has acted on the general ques- 
tion of continuing subsidies. 

The 1946 interim program and the 
subsidy rates are substantially the same 
as in 1945. The program covers civilian 
sales of frozen sweet corn, except frozen 
corn on the cob, frozen green peas, and 
frozen mixed vegetables containing one 
or both of these two vegetables. The 
program also applies to utilization of 
the above products in producing any 
other food product during the period of 
eligible sales. 

The period of production covered by 
the program is February 2, 1946 through 
June 30, 1946. The eligible sale period 
is February 2, 1946, through June 30, 
1946. Utilization. in order to be eligible 
must also be made during the eligible 
sale period. 

Exemption from, suspension of, or 


509 Terminal Sales Bldg. 
Portland 5, Oregon 


change in, civilian ceiling prices will in 
no way prevent recapture of subsidy 
payments. If any subsidized product is 
suspended or exempted from price con- 
trol, no sales of such product after the 
effective date of such suspension of ex- 
emption will be subsidized. In the event 
ceiling prices of subsidized products are 
adjusted in place of subsidy payment, 
the manner of adjusting subsidy rates 
will be announced. 

As in the 1945 program, subsidy pay- 
ments will be handled by the marketing 
field office of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. Terminal date for 
filing applications is November 30, 1946. 


FREEZING APPLE SLICES 
FOR “FRESH” APPLE PIE 


One of the newer frozen foods is frozen 
apple slices, used mainly by bakeries for 
apple pies. They make possible “fresh” 
apple pie the year round. 

Not all apples can be frozen success- 
fully. One which could not until re- 
cently was the McIntosh, favorite variety 
in the Northeastern states. It ‘“mushes 
up” when baked after freezing. 

Food technologists at Massachusetts 
State College went to work on the prob- 
lem, and licked it by adding only one 
percent of calcium chloride to the sulfur 
dioxide brine they were already dipping 
the apples in to keep them from turning 
brown. 


MALAYA TIN PRODUCTION 


Great Britain on June 18 notified the 
United States Operating Committee of 
the Combined Tin Committee that the 
production of tin concentrates in Malaya 
during the first quarter of 1946 amounted 
to 802 tons (metal content). 

Last February a British mission which 
started investigating the tin situation 
after Malaya was recaptured by the Al- 
lies estimated total 1946 production there 
at 12,500 tons. The average pre-war 
production was approximately 75,000 
tons. 

About half of the first quarter pro- 
duction was obtained from hand-wash- 
ing (Dulang mining) and the rest main- 
ly from Chinese-operated gravel pump 
mines. Ninety-one mines. (including 
four dredges) were operating on a re- 
stricted scale in March compared with 
75 in January and 80 in February. No 
dredges were operating in January and 
February. The labor force employed in 
tin mining increased from 11,363 in Jan- 
uary to 13,292 in March, it was reported. 

The Combined Tin Committee is an 
autonomous international body whose 
function is to assure cooperation in the 
distribution of tin during the emergency 
period of global short supply. It in- 
cludes representatives of the United 
States, United Kingdom, Netherlands, 
France and Belgium. 
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DDT RESIDUES ON FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES 
(Continued from page 9) 


FINDINGS 

The results obtained (as taken from 
tables 1 and 2 which accompanied this 
article) show the range in milligrams of 
DDT per kilogram of product to be as 
follows: 

Blueberries—Two samples, 0.83—0.86. 

Grapes—Four samples, 1.19—7.12. 

Peaches, Sprayed—Five samples, 0.39 

—2.48. 
Peaches, Dusted—Two samples, 3.67— 
4.39. 

Apples, Sprayed—Thirty-five samples, 

0.28—3.39. 

Apples, Dusted—One sample, 0.53. 

String Beans, Pods—Three samples, 

0.32—2.90. 

String Beans, Leaves—Three samples, 

30.80—206.80. 

Cabbage—Four samples, 0.41—21.15. 

Celery—Four samples, 0.50—13.16. 

Turnip Tops—Four samples, 4.79— 

17.34. 

The amounts of residual DDT in the 
crops investigated varied widely. Among 
the fruits only one sample of Concord 
grapes contained DDT in excess of the 
tolerance tentatively set by the U. S. 
Food and Drug Administration at 7 mil- 
ligrams per kilogram of fruit. This crop 
received four sprays, and the sample 
was taken three weeks after the last ap- 
plication. Two samples of apples which 
were tested to determine whether DDT 
had drifted onto, them when adjoining 


Auailalle Now! 
HAMILTON 


STAINLESS STEEL 
(STEAM JACKETED 


This standard kettle is 
complete with iron 
stand, brass safety 
valve and a 2" brass 
quick opening draw off 
valve. Also included is 
a double motion stain- 
less steel agitator with 
H.P. gearhead mo- 
tor. The kettle is pro- 
vided with a 2-piece 
lift off stainless steel 
cover, polished both in- 
side and out. Capacity 
30 gal. up to 500 gal. 
Outlets can be fur- 


HAMILTON OHIO 
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nished from I!/," to 6" 
diameter. Standard kettles 
are built for 90 Ibs. work- 
ing pressure. Also fabri- 
cated in copper (plain or 
tinned interior). 


COPPER AGDBRASS WORKS 


U.S.A. 


plots were treated contained practically 
none of the insecticide. 


The situation was different, however, 
with respect to the vegetable crops, 
several of which contained comparatively 
large quantities of DDT. Although the 
green bean pods contained but little of 
the insecticide, the leaves from the same 
plants contained as much as 206 milli- 
grams per kilogram. The small amount 
of residual DDT on the green bean pods 
was undoubtedly due to the fact that they 
developed enormously after the insecti- 
cide had been applied. Although the 
leaves do not constitute the portion of 
the bean plant used for human food, the 
results indicate that it would be danger- 
ous to use them as roughage for live- 
stock. This would apply likewise to the 
small heads and outermost leaves of the 
cabbage since these portions are fre- 
quently fed to rabbits or other animals 
after the main head is harvested. Also, 
they might constitute a menace to wild 
rabbits and birds if left standing in the 
field. The mature stalks and leaves of 
celery and both the mature and young 
turnip tops gathered three days after 
dusting contained excessive quantities of 
DDT; however, after 22 days these 
amounts had decreased appreciably. 
Nevertheless, great caution should be ob- 
served with respect to the use of DDT 
on the parts of vegetables used as food. 

Variations in weather conditions, in 
the manner of applying the insecticide 
and in the handling of the fruits and 
vegetables are among numerous factors 
that make it difficult to determine the 


relation between the number of treat- 
ments and the amount of residual DDT. 
Moreover, the changes which DDT under- 
goes under field conditions and in mix- 
tures with other insecticides and fungi- 
cides have not been definitely determined 
and yet would unquestionably affect the 
amounts of DDT remaining on the fruits 
and vegetables. Obviously, the amount 
of the residue is also dependent on the 
time interval between the last applica- 
tion of the insecticide and the harvest- 
ing of the crops. 


CONCLUSION 


This investigation showed conclusively 
that DDT sprays and dusts left varying 
amounts of residue which did not bear 
any direct quantitative relationship to 
the number of applications. Moreover, 
the amount of residual DDT did not de- 
crease proportionately with the length of 
time elapsing between the last applica- 
tion and harvest. Hence, analysis for 
the amount of DDT in a food is the only 
safe guide for determining whether it is 
fit for human consumption. The develop- 
ment and adaptation of methods for the 
chemical determination of DDT have not 
kept pace with the extensive investiga- 
tions of its effectiveness as an insecticide. 
There are still numerous aspects of the 
residue problem that require further in- 
vestigation. Therefore, it should be em- 
phasized that those contemplating the use 
of DDT should be very careful not to 
digress from the directions given by the 
manufacturer and to use it only as 
recommended by reliable authorities. 


COTS 


FOR RENT or SALE 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 


for housing extra labor 


MATTRESSES 


INTERSTATE BEDDING COMPANY 


Phone: Chesapeake 4660 
1234 W. Kinzie Street, 


DOUBLE-DECK BUNKS 
e BLANKETS « LINENS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


To assist you— 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your, requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 AB 7-knife Peach Slicer, like new; 2 Model 
“A” Indiana Juice Extractors; 2 Robins Pea and Lima Bean 
Podders as Fig. 309 Cat. 600; 2 175 gal. S/J Copper Kettles; 
3 100 gal. full jacketed all steel constructed Kettles; 1 BC 
Chopper with pump and motor; 1 complete Juice Line; 2 FMC 
Model 62-F Juice Pasteurizers, 1 never used; 2 Marsh Model 9 
Stencil Cutters like new; 1 Peerless Model 4 Exhaust Box like 
new; 2 High Pressure Pumps; CRCO and Buck Bean Snippers. 
List your surplus machinery with us. Wire or call 822, Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—Three late model Buck Bean Snippers, belt 
driven. Complete with hopper and inspection conveyors. Snip- 
pers like new. Washington Parish Canning Co., P. O. Box 56, 
Franklinton, La. 


FOR SALE—60,000 gallons of glass lined Pfaudler Tanks 
both horizontal and upright. Large steel Tanks for food stuffs 
or oils. J. H. Day Mixer; several Filters; 50 gallon copper 
Aleohol Still; Jewell Polar Water Still; 2 pure nickel Kettles 
50 and 100 gallon capacity, the 100 gallon has mixer; 2—250 
gallon copper Kettles just tinned; 100 gallon copper Kettle not 
tinned; 50 gallon copper Kettle not tinned; 5—50 gallon Dump 
Kettles; 3 x 3 Creamery Package ammonia self contained Com- 
pressor, like new; 2—7% x 7% York ammonia Compressors; 
125 H.P. Erie City Economic Boiler; Cleaver Brooks oil fired 
‘(0 H.P. Boiler with oil tanks, feed, return system; 150’ 14” 
Roller Conveyor; 50 gallon stainless steel Milk Pasteurizer; 
Holmes Hoop Driver; 3—8 head Crowners; 2 Bottle Pasteurizers 
Barry Wehmiller and George J. Meyer); George J. Meyer 
iquid and Barry Wehmiller Bottle Washers. Charles S. Jacobo- 
vitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 8 pocket Schmidt’s Filler; in working order. 
fushroom Products, Inc., Kennett Square, Pa., Telephone: K.S. 
112. 


FOR SALE—One Bean Royal High Pressure Pump, 35 gal. 
apacity, 400 lb. pressure, 10 h.p. motor attached. Brand new 
nd has never been used. Northwestern Canning & Packing 
o., Seffner, Fla. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE SALE—Five used copper Steam Jacketed 
Kettles, tilting type; ten Semi-Automatic Labelers including 
Ermold, Liquid National, World Improved, World Jr., and 
Oslund; Crown Cork and Seal Jumbo and Adriance Duplex and 
single Rotary Automatic Crowners; Stainless Steel Pasteurizer; 
Waukesha geared Head Pump, ideal for mayonnaise; fifteen 
Bottle Washers and Rinsing Machines. All of this equipment 
can be inspected and shipped immediately. This offer is subject 
to prior sale. Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo 
14, N. Y. Phone: AMherst 2100. 


CONVEYOR FOR SALE—3,000 feet of Gravity Case Con- 
veyor, roller wheel type, complete with stands, curves, ete. 
Priced to move. Adv. 4695, The Canning Trade. 


CHOICE FOOD PROCESSING Equipment of modern type. 
New and renewed. 4 Retorts or Autoclaves with 2 roll in trucks, 
on roller conveyor, 5’ dia. x 11’ long, bolted swing doors on each 
end; 1 Griscomb-Russell 7 pass Stainless Steel Heat Exchanger 
or Condenser; 1 completely automatic Sterilizer and Can Cooler, 
110 cans per minute; 15 copper jacketed Kettles up to 300 gal.; 
4 Vacuum Pans or Kettles jacketed or coiled, copper and alum- 
inum; 1 American Utensil (Chisholm-Ryder) Stainless Steel 
Model B Juice Extractor; 1 Standard Knapp Can Booster & 
Caser, Model F, for cans 303 x 408 or 211 x 416; 1 Standard 
Knapp Model E Caser for 303 x 408; 1 Standard Aut. Gluer 
& Sealer for shipping cases; 4 Compression Units or Sealers 
9’ to 20’; Burt & Knapp Can Labelers; World & Ermold Spot 
Labelers; Can Fillers, FMC, M&S, Ayars, Hansen, Haller, 
others; 8 Powder Fillers & Packers, Stokes & Smith, Triangle, 
Day, National Packaging & others; 9 Rotex Sifters, 20” x 40” 
to 40” x 84”; 4 Dicers, Sterling & Anderson; 2 Premier & 
Chemi-Colloid Mills for salad dressing and similar products; 
2 Buffalo Double Door Vac Shelf Dryers, 60” x 160”; 4 Albright 
Nell Flaking Rolls, 28” x 48”, 3’ x 6’, & 4’ x 9’. Prompt ship- 
ment on new equipment. FMC Stainless Steel Vacuum Fillers 
good for French Dressing, similar products. FMC Ribbon Type 
Mixers up to 129 cu. ft. New Straight Line & Rotary Syphon 
Fillers for light liquids. New Portable Cap Tighteners. New 
Stainless Steel Jacketed Kettles & Storage or Mixing Tanks. 
New Hammer Mills or Granulators. New Conveyor, Belt, Rol- 
ler or Skate Types. First Machinery Corp, 157 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Gooseneck Elevator 16” x 20’; Rod Reel Wash- 
ers; 150 gal. Nickel Brine Tank; Junior Tomato Juice Extrac- 
tor; Bean Shaker Washer; Can Washers, ete. Badger Machine 
Works, Berlin, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Townsend Bean Cutter, large capacity; Ameri- 
can Utensil Juice Extractor Model C with chopping box; Conco 
Electric Hoist, half ton capacity, 110 v. 60 cy. single phase with 
“on” “off” switch and long cord ready to plug in and use; 
Bonded De-watering or Vibrating Screen, large capacity; 
tapids-Standard Power Booster Elevator 15 feet with 12 inch 
new belt, like new. All equipment good as new but priced for 
quick sale. Hungerford Packing Co., Hungerford, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Burt Can Labeler completely reworked for 1 
to 10 can sizes. Dorsett-Jones, Inc., Belvedere Ave. & Western 
Maryland Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


BAG AND BOX PILERS; Floor-to-Floor Conveyors; Vibrat- 
ing Screens for cannery waste de-watering, for root vegetable 
cleaning, sizing, and grading; Motor Truck Scales. Thousands 
in use. Immediate delivery. Bonded Secale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone Garfield 5712—University 2832 Eve- 
nings. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Modern Citrus Juice and Segment Plant now 
in operation. In Florida. Reasonable. Adv. 4640, The Canning 
Trade. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4662, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One 10 or 12 foot American Live Steam Pre- 
heater that is not permissible to use on tomato products. Must 
be in A-1 condition. Adv. 4694, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—2 Tomato Pulp Fillers for No. 1 cans, and 1 
Tomato Pulp Filler for No. 10 convertible to 46 oz. cans. Ayars 
preferred. Lord-Mott Co., Ft. of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


WANTED—One Juice Filler for 46 oz. cans. Adv. 4699, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Three CRCO Double Graders for green beans; 
three Model F Green Bean Snippers; One 12 ft. Continuous 
Blancher; One Robin Improved Green Bean Cutter. Must be 
in A-1 condition. Adv. 46101, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Sprague Sells Hand Pack Filler equipped for No. 
2 cans, with or without top. Olney & Carpenter, Inc., Wol- 
cott, 


WANTED—Used Hydraulic Press for use on Apple Juice 
operations. Interested minimum size 36 in. square up to 62 in. 
square rack. State age, specifications, lowest price. Must be 
in good condition. Adv. 46103, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED—AIll kinds of canned foods. Please submit prices 
and samples. Interstate Bedding Co., 1234 W. Kinzie St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—AIl kinds of canned foods. Please submit all 
offers to: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, N. J. 


WANTED—Peas, Green and Wax Beans, Whole and Cut, also 
Tomatoes, Lima Beans, Corn, Asparagus, etc., in Fancy and 
Extra Standard Grades, No. 2 and No. 10 tins. Also quote 
Fruit and Berries items. Tenser & Phipps, 316 - 4th Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers, Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermo- 
meters to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 397 Bridge St., Brook- 
lyn, N: Y. 


PHILIPPINE-CHINA-INDIA — Exclusive representations 
wanted all types canned foods. 20 years’ experience in the 
Far East. All our agents personal contacts. Adv. 46102, The 
Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man with years of experience in the 
Canning Machinery and Supply Industry seeks responsible po- 
sition. Adv. 46100, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Plant Foreman to assume complete charge of 
extensive canning operation, preserving and sundry operations. 
Located in the Southwest. Good salary and percentage deal in 
addition. Adv. 4665, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent. Must be experienced in 
canned food production, including supervision of plant em- 
ployees. Prefer man with experience in canning stringless 
beans, peas, spinach, corn, tomatoes, tomato products, beets, 
carrots, and other vegetab’2s. Technical education preferred. 
Good salary. Wire immediately stating references, age, experi- 
ence and when you can go to work. Lord-Mott Co., Inc., Foot 
of Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 
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WANTED—Food Technologist. To take charge of laboratory 
and quality control in large vegetable cannery located on East 
Coast, packing canned vegetables, soups and tomato products. 
State in detail qualifications, experience, training, salary desired, 
and when services are available. Adv. 4678, The Canning Trade. 


REPRESENTATION WANTED—An Egyptian firm having 
recently built one of the largest dehydration plants in the Near 
East is looking for an agent or sole distributor in the United 
States interested in handling Egyptian dehydrated onions. 
Address: Sabbagh Bros. & Co., 6 Boulevard Zaghloul, Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. 


WANTED—Plant Manager for rapidly expanding modern 
Apple Juice Plant located in Mideast. Must have mechanical 
ability, production and quality control experience. State pre- 
vious employers, experience, education, salary desired. Adv. 
4697, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — PLANTS 


ATTENTION—To those people seeking late tomato plants 
for replanting due to heavy rains, insect and disease damage, 
ete., we can offer you leading varieties ready for immediate 
shipment. 500—$2.00, 1,000—$3.50, prepaid. Quantities of 
5,000 or more $2.50 per 1,000, collect. “Peter Pan” the Plant 
Man, Franklin, Va. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Comoeranyw Westminster, Md. 
 HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TR ERS—CLEANERS 


SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Screw TyPE 


JUICE 
EXTRACTOR 


| WHILE IN OPERATION 
White for comrrere, 


| INFORMATION TODAY! 
Berlin Chapman Co, 


Berlin, Wis. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


TRY, AT LEAST 


“Young man, can I get into the park through that gate?” 
“Guess so, lady, I just saw a load of hay go through.” 


A LONG-SHORT STORY 

A tall Western girl named Short, long loved a certain big 
Mr. Little, while Little, little thinking of Short, loved a lass 
named Long. To make a long story short, Little proposed to 
Long and Short longed to be even with Little’s shortcomings. 
So Short, meeting Long, threatened to marry Little before long, 
which caused Little, in a short time, to marry Long! Query: 
Did tall Short love big Little less because Little loved Long? 


PLAY BALL! 
Bride—Who is the man in the blue coat, darling? 
Groom—That’s the umpire, dear. 
Bride—Why does he wear that funny wire thing over his 
face? 
Groom—To keep from biting the ball players, precious. 


NEVER BEFORE 


Judge—Were you ever arrested before for stealing a bicycle? 

Prisoner—Never, your Honor. I’ve always been arrested 
afterward. 

Judge—Three months for the joke and thirty days for the 
theft. 


NOT THAT KIND 


_ The manager of a local hotel, recalling his novitiate as clerk 

employed in a country wayside house, relates that one morning 
a guest came downstairs and complained to the proprietor that 
he had not slept at all. 

“T was troubled with insomnia,” he said. 

“Don’t believe a durn word of it,” said the indignant host. 
“Had the place cleaned out only this spring. Show me one, if 
you can! Show me one!” 


A GOOD SPORT 


“Who will drive this car away for $100?” read the sign on 
the dilapidated flivver in the dealer’s window. 

A gob passed, read it through twice, then entered the store. 
‘l’ll take a chance,” he offered. ‘‘Where’s the hundred bucks?” 


Repairs were being carried out on the roof of an asylum by 
. local builder who had asked for an inmate to assist him. All 
vent well until lunch-time, when the builder’s assistant clutched 
‘im around the neck and said: “Come on, let’s jump down.” 

The builder was frightened almost out of his wits, but sud- 
enly he had an inspiration that saved his life. 

“Oh, rats,” he replied, “anybody could do that. Come on 
‘own and let’s jump up.” 


MEMORY 


The story is told of the Kentucky colonel who had an argu- 
ient with the devil. The devit said that no one had a perfect 
‘emory. But the colonel maintained that there was an Indian 
1 his plantation who never forgot anything. The colonel agreed 
' forfeit his soul to the devil if the Indian ever forgot anything. 
The devil went up to the Indian and said: “Do you like eggs?” 
The Indian replied, “Yes.” The devil went away. 

Twenty years later the colonel died. The devil thought, “Aha, 
re’s my chance.” He came back to earth and presented him- 
lf before the Indian. Raising his hand, he gave the tribal 
dutation, “How?” 

Quick as a wink the Indian replied, “Fried.” 
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At left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop. 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer“ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


PORTSMOUTH -- VIRGINIA 
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PIEDMONT LABEL CO.INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA 
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HEX-RO CLEANER 


The canner using Hex-Ro to remove foreign matter, 
such as pieces of pods, vines, etc, from vined peas 
or lima beans or for cleaning whole grain corn is 
assured of a higher quality and a better price for 
the canned article. 


Ask for explanation 
Pie THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


“‘The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C 


BEDDING EQUIPMENT 
Interstate Bedding Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT! 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls. N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, .Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill 


Food Industries Federation, Chicago 26, Il. 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City, 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


United States Printing & Lithograph Co., Cincinnati, Ohic 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc.. New Haven, Conn. 


Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, II). 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
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THE McLAUCHLAN SPLITTER 


for 
Freestone Peaches 


Increase Production 
by using the 
‘*Monarch’’ Patented Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter 


Increases production up to 300% 


Gives uniform halves with true cut 


© po 


Operators become skilled in a few days 


Easy to operate 


Low material cost and maintenance 


Users report large savings 
Equipped with Stainless Steel Knives 


Noo 


“Monarch” Freestone Peach 
Splitter and Pitter (patented) 


Showing Peach Splitters Mounted on Table 
Equipped with conveyor belt 


For Complete Information, Write 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
Manufacturers of a General Line of Canning Machinery 


Write for Catalogue A. B McLauchlan Co., Salem, Oregon—Patentees 
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SEVE EN | ROGERS PLANTS | VATION. 
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